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REPOR T  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  PROTEMPORE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1908-1909 


To  the  Trustees  of  Colgate  University: 

Gentlemen: — I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  following 
report  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  University  for  the  year 
1908-1909.     The  year  has  been  one  of  successful  though  quiet 

work,  and  the  various  departments  of  the  University  were 
probably  never  in  sounder  or  more  prosperous  condition  than 
they  are  today.  We  have  now  an  equipment  fairly  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  such  an  institution  as  ours.  We  have  a  corps 
of  instructors  who  are  faithful  and  competent.  We  have  a 
student  body  larger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitution, better  prepared  for  their  work,  and  characterized 
by  an  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  the  University.  Our  adminis- 
trative organization  is  thoroughly  efficient  and  has  its  work 
well  in  hand.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  still  room 
for  advance  and  improvement,  and  some  definite  sugges- 
tions will  be  made  later  in  this  report;  but  present  conditions 
arc  very  far  from  discouraging,  and  our  spirit  may  well  beone 
of  hopefulness  and  cheer.  The  work  of  the  year  has  not  been 
done  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  the  results 
arc  therefore  all  the  more  gratifying.  The  Faculty  has  worked 
zealously  and  efficiently  to  carry  on  its  ordinary  duties,  and 
has  shown  a  gratifying  readiness  to  respond  to  all  suggestions 
for  advance.  The  attitude  of  the  student  body  has  been  ad- 
mirable. There  has  been  no  lack  of  college  spirit,  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  loyalty  which  has  found  its  finest  expression  in  an 
evident  desire  to  make  the  work  of  administration  easy  and 
pleasant.      Students      have     shown     themselves     eager     to 
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cooperate  in  a  number  of  cases  where  I  have  purposely  sought 
their  aid  in  measures  for  the  general  good,  and  their  whole  at- 
titude has  been  one  of  helpfulness  and  loyalty.  One  of  the 
gratifying  features  of  the  year  has  been  the  total  absence  of 
even  the  slightest  student  disturbance  of  public  order.  Dis- 
cipline has  been  confined  to  a  few  insignificant  cases  of  personal 
delinquency.  This  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  institution,  and  has  enabled  them  to  give 
their  best  energies  to  something  more  valuable  than  mere  cor- 
rection. 

STUDENTS 

The  current  life  of  the  University  is  made  possible  by  the 
constant  inflow  of  new  students;  and  it  is  in  caring  adequately 
for  their  educational  needs  that  the  institution  finds  its  duty 
and  its  opportunity-  The  very  considerable  increase  of  stu- 
dents in  recent  years  has  strained  the  resources  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  put  forth  every  effort 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  upon  us.  It  would  be  a  great  pity 
if  we  should  have  to  put  serious  limitations  upon  our  efforts 
and  to  turn  away  from  our  doors  students  of  good  character, 
ability,  and  preparation.  So  far  as  the  present  situation  en- 
ables us  to  enforce  stricter  standards  or  to  make  needed  modi- 
fications in  the  matter  of  our  scholarship  grants,  it  is  to  be 
welcomed.  Beyond  that,  the  best  solution  of  our  problem 
lies  in  such  an  increase  of  resources  as  will  enable  us  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  taking  care  of  all  students  of  the  proper 
kind  who  may  come  to  us. 

The  attendance  in  the  college  during  the  present  year  is  the 
largest  in  its  history.  The  total  number  has  exceeded  300. 
The  Theological  Seminary  enrolled  60  students,  including  9 
in  the  Italian  Department  in  New  York;  and  the  Academy 
enrolled  134.  These  are  about  the  usual  numbers  in  those 
schools.  The  number  of  new  students  in  the  College  was  120, 
102  of  these  being  candidates  for  a  degree.  The  graduating 
class  numbers  55,  as  compared  with  42  for  last  year. 
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Ad  interesting  comparison,  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  showing  the  percentage  of  increaseor  de- 
crease in  number  of  students  during  the  pasl  ten  years  in  some 
fifteen  colleges  of  our  class,  makes  ii  appear  thai  Colgate  has 
increased  during  the  period  L23  per  cent .  The  nearest  approach 
to  this  is  shown  by  Middlebury  with  91  per  cent,  and  Swarth- 
more  with  79  per  cent.  Most  of  the  colleges  show  an  increase, 
but  only  five  in  the  list  have  increased  over  50  per  cent.  The 
average  increase  is  less  than  33  per  cent. 

Less  to  our  credit  is  the  fact  that  we  lose  so  many  men  from 
our  increasingly  large  Freshman  classes.  The  present  Sopho- 
more class  is  about  two-thirds  of  its  original  size.  The  reasons 
for  this  state  of  affairs  are  various,  and  have  been  discussed 
in  previous  reports  by  the  late  President  Merrill.  In  general, 
I  may  add  that  we  must  aim  to  secure  a  larger  percentage 
of  students  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pursue  the  whole  col- 
lege course,  and  must  seek  to  create  conditions  favorable  to 
their  remaining  at  Colgate.  The  situation  is  far  from  being 
a  discouraging  one,  but  it  can  probably  be  improved  by  judi- 
cious and  well-directed  efforts. 

The  health  of  the  student  body  during  the  year  has  been 
excellent.  The  Physical  Director  reports  that  there  have  been 
only  two  cases  of  more  than  minor  illness.  One  of  our  students, 
Mr.  H.  R.  Winter,  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  was  killed  by 
accident  on  the  railroad  in  Oneida  on  the  night  of  October  17, 
190S.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  character  and  a  faithful  and 
serious  student. 

The  religious  activities  among  students  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  usual  manner  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  suc- 
cess. There  has  been  no  marked  religious  movement,  although 
the  exercises  on  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  were  of  a  highly 
stimulating  and  uplifting  character.  The  inspiring  address  on 
that  occasion  was  made  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Spencer  of  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  large 
and  successful  student  Bible  Class  which  has  been  carried   on 
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during  the  year  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Thomas. 
Various  speakers  have  cooperated  to  make  the  work  of  the  class 
interesting  and  effective;  but  the  marked  and  sustained  suc- 
cess of  the  effort  has  been  due  to  the  earnest  and  judicious 
work  of  the  leader  and  his  student  assistants.  The  regular 
religious  organizations  maintained  by  the  students  are  carried 
on  from  year  to  year,  with  varying  degrees  of  success;  and 
individual  students  who  are  the  influential  leaders  in  these 
organizations  deserve  great  credit  for  their  self-sacrificing 
efforts.  With  full  appreciation  of  all  that  has  been  done  and 
with  no  thought  of  criticism,  I  feel  that  a  higher  ideal  might 
be  reached  and  that  more  of  good  might  be  accomplished. 
These  organizations  ought  to  hold  a  stronger  and  more  fully 
recognized  place  in  the  regard  and  support  of  the  whole  student 
body.  A  spirit  should  be  created  which  would  make  them  more 
aggressive  in  representing  the  interests  and  claims  of  the  re- 
ligious life  among  our  students.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  such 
an  influence  for  good,  but  on  the  contrary  should  make  active 
efforts  to  strengthen  and  develop  it.  Welcoming,  therefore, 
all  that  has  been  done  in  the  past,  I  look  forward  hopefully 
toward  a  larger  and  more  efficient  service.  It  would  be  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  if  our  regular  chapel  service  could  be  made 
more  helpful  toward  this  end.  Our  college  life  is  so  widely 
scattered  that  there  is  serious  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  large 
and  regular  chapel  attendance.  Dormitory  life  on  the  hill 
would  of  course  be  one  help  toward  such  an  end.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  rearrangement  of  our  work  for  next  year  will 
have  as  one  of  its  results  to  bring  a  much  larger  body  of  stu- 
dents to  the  hill  at  chapel  time  and  thus  make  possible  a  strict- 
er attendance  requirement.  After  all,  however,  the  real  success 
of  such  a  service  depends  upon  the  willing  and  interested  support 
of  students  and  teachers.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  decid- 
ed improvement  can  be  made.  Appeal  to  student  loyalty 
has  been  effective  in  other  directions,  and  may  accomplish 
much  in  this  particular.  The  greatest  help  of  all  would  be 
in  a  large  and  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  members  of 
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the  Faculty.  We  probably  do  not  sufficiently  realize  the  seri- 
ousnessof  the  responsibility  which  is  laid  upon  us  toencourage 
student  feeling  and  action  by  our  own  daily  example.  I  am 
convinced  that  united  efforl  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents would  be  productive  of  gratifying  results. 

Another  matter  which  should  interest  us  deeply  is  thai  of 
student  expenses.  'The  scale  of  expenditure  among  our  stu- 
dents has  nearly  it'  not  quite  doubled  within  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  Much  of  this  is  doubtless  due  to  general  causes 
beyond  our  own  control;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
to  be  attributed  to  local  and  voluntary  reasons.  Most  of  our 
students  come  from  families  of  limited  means.  Situated  as 
we  are,  whatever  may  be  true  of  other  colleges,  our  ideal  should 
be  that  of  simple  though  not  parsimonious  life.  Without  de- 
tract ing  from  the  real  value  of  our  social  life,  we  could  probably 
make  material  reduction  of  its  expensiveness.  Having  these 
considerations  in  mind,  I  brought  the  matter  before  the  Col- 
lege Faculty  early  in  the  year,  and  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  make  a  serious  and  thorough  investigation 
of  the  whole  matter  of  student  expenses  and  to  report  later  to 
the  Faculty.  Professors  Goodhue  and  Risley  were  appointed 
as  such  a  committee;  and  their  familiarity  with  the  study  of 
such  questions  will  doubtless  enable  them  to  get  at  the  essential 
facts  and  to  make  valuable  recommendations.  When  the  re- 
sults of  their  investigation  are  presented  to  the  Faculty,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Ave  may  see  our  way  to  some  practical  and  help- 
ful action.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  have  much  confidence  in  the 
response  of  students  to  reasonable  and  friendly  appeal  and  in 
their  cooperation  with  the  Faculty  in  plans  which  shall  really 
seem  to  them  to  be  for  their  own  good. 

FACULTY 

At  the  close  of  last  year,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stock  resigned  his  position 
as  Instructor  in  English  in  the  College,  in  order  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
Stock  was  an  able    and  efficient  teacher,  and  gave  to  the  Col- 
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lege  several  years  of  most  valuable  work.  His  coaching  of 
the  debate  team  dining  the  present  year  is  an  evidence  of  his 
interest  and  ability  and  also  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  students.  Professor  E.  W.  Smith  of  Colgate  Academy 
was  appointed  as  Associate  Professor  of  English,  and  has  had 
charge  during  the  year  of  all  the  work  in  Public  Speaking  and 
of  the  largest  part  of  the  work  in  English  Literature.  He  has 
proved  not  only  his  ability  as  a  college  teacher  but  also  his 
capacity  for  carrying  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the  emergency 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  administrative  duties  upon  the  regu- 
lar department  work  of  the  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
It  should  be  realized  that  the  English  department  has  had  only 
three  instructors,  as  heretofore,  and  that  one  of  these  has  been 
able  to  cany  less  than  half  of  his  usual  work.  In  consequence, 
the  work  of  the  department  has  borne  heavily  upon  the  instruc- 
tors and  has  been  limited  in  unavoidable  ways.  The  point  is 
that,  since  the  death  of  President  Merrill,  the  Faculty  is  one 
man  short  of  its  usual  number,  and  the  consequent  loss  has 
fallen  upon  the  English  Department.  Mr.  R.  C.  Ward  was 
appointed  as  Assistant  in  Romance  Languages,  and  Mr.  A.  R. 
Bangs  was  appointed  as  Assistant  in  German.  Both  have 
been  successful  in  their  work,  and  their  reappointment  for  next 
year  is  recommended.  Professor  John  Greene  was  appointed 
as  Dean  pro  tempore  of  the  College  Faculty.  Professor  E.  W. 
Goodhue  was  promoted  from  Acting  Professor  to  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Economics.  Professor  A.  W.  Risley  was  pro- 
moted from  Acting  Professor  to  Professor  of  History.  Pro- 
fessor A.  W.  Smith  was  promoted  from  Assistant  Professor  to 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Professors  Brigham, 
Thomas  and  Huntington,  who  were  absent  on  leave  last  year, 
have  resumed  the  work  of  their  several  departments  with 
increased  interest  and  efficiency.  Professor  Child  is  now  on 
leave  of  absence;  he  has  spent  the  year  in  travel,  in  study  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  in  study  at  Cornell 
University  and  elsewhere  in  this  country.  Professor  Ewart  is 
also  on  leave  of  absence;  on  account  of  his  health,  he  has  spent 
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the  year  in  California,  where  he  has  received  greal  physical 
benefil  and  where  he  1ms  had  valuable  opportunity  for  the 
Btudy  of  Spanish.  Professor  Andrews  is  to  be  absenl  on  leave 
for  next  year,  and  expects  fco  spend  the  time  in  travel  and  study 
abroad.  Professor  Chester  is  also  to  be  absent  on  leave  for  next 
year,  and  expects  to  spend  the  time  in  study  in  this  country. 

In  the  Seminary  Faculty,  as  noted  more  fully  in  my  last 
report,  Professor  W.  N.  Clarke  was  transferred  from  the  chair 
of  Christian  Theology  to  the  Professorship  of  Ethics  and  Apolo- 
getics. On  account  of  the  condition  of  his  health,  he  has  spent 
the  winter  in  Deland,  Florida.  The  problem  of  his  successor 
as  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  is  a  pressing  one  and  is 
still  unsolved.  Professor  J.  B.  Anderson  was  promoted 
from  Acting  Professor  to  Professor  of  Ecclesiology  and  the 
English  Bible.  Professor  Estes  is  to  be  absent  on  leave  for  next 
year,  and  expects  to  spend  the  year  in  travel  and  study 
abroad;  he  has  been  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  represent  the 
University  at  the  celebration  of  the  three  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 

The  work  of  the  various  officers  of  the  University  has  never 
been  carried  on  with  greater  individual  efficiency  or  with 
greater  harmony  in  general  effort.  This  is  especially  gratify- 
ing in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  called  upon  for  much 
serious  consideration  of  pressing  educational  problems,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  duties  of  their  departments.  The  character 
and  results  of  this  special  work  will  be  explained  later  in  this 
report.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude 
for  the  support  and  the  friendly  cooperation  received  from 
my  colleagues.  Particularly  would  I  acknowledge  the  assistance 
of  Dean  Burnham  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Seminary, 
and  of  Dean  Greene  in  his  enthusiastic  and  efficient  work  as 
Dean  pro  tempore  of  the  College. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  last  Commencement,  a 
committee   was   appointed   to   consider  the   whole   matter  of 
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scholarship  grants.  This  committee  made  a  report  to  the  De- 
cember meeting  of  the  Trustees;  and  at  that  meeting,  action 
was  taken  which  has  led  to  important  modifications  of  our 
plans  for  granting  scholarship  aid  to  students.  In  general, 
it  wras  felt  that  our  previous  policy  had  been  too  liberal,  and 
that  it  had  resulted  in  bringing  into  the  College  a  large  number 
of  students  who  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  income  of 
the  institution  while  they  materially  added  to  its  burdens 
and  increased  the  strain  upon  its  resources.  The  changes 
directed  by  the  Trustees  tended  toward  a  decided  restriction 
upon  scholarship  aid.  With  this  policy,  I  am  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy, but  I  feel  that  changes  should  be  made  gradually 
and  judiciously.  An  abrupt  and  marked  limitation  of  scholar- 
ship aid,  resulting  in  serious  hardship  to  needy  students  and 
in  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  our  students  would  be  unfor- 
tunate. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  new  policy  can  be  put  into 
effect  gradually  without  serious  hardship  or  decided  loss  of 
numbers.  Several  important  steps  have  been  taken  during 
the  present  year  with  reference  to  students  entering  in  next 
year's  class.  In  the  first  place,  no  scholarships  have  been 
granted  to  special  students.  All  students  receiving  scholarships 
must  be  admitted  without  entrance  conditions  or  must  remove 
all  entrance  conditions  before  the  scholarship  can  begin  to  ap- 
ply. Students  leaving  College  before  taking  a  degree  are 
pledged  to  repay  at  once  the  amount  they  may  have  received 
in  scholarship  aid,  or  to  give  a  note  for  payment  within  a  reas- 
onable time.  Every  student  receiving  a  scholarship  must  have 
the  endorsement  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  certifying  to  the 
good  faith  of  his  application  and  declaration  of  need,  and  ap- 
proving of  his  accepting  the  scholarship  upon  the  specified 
terms.  In  accepting  a  scholarship,  each  applicant  promises 
to  regard  it  as  an  honor  loan,  to  be  repaid  without  interest  as 
soon  as  his  circumstances  will  allow.  Scholarships  are  granted 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  and  will  be  renewed  only  on  formal 
application.  This  application  must  certify  to  the  student's 
continued  need  of  help,  and  must  contain  a  statement  as  to  the 
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student's  total  expenses  for  the  previous  year.  Where  the 
scale  of  expendil  ure  is  thoughl  to  be  unreasonable,  scholarships 
will  not  be  continued.  All  this,  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  our 
previous  scholarship  rules,  which  have  been  liberal  but  which 
have  at  no  time  been  lax.  During  the  present  year,  I  have 
kept  a  close  watch  upon  the  regular  college  work  of  students, 
and  have  warned  a  considerable  number  that  their  scholarships 
cannot  be  continued  for  next  year  unless  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  their  class-room  work.  The 
results  of  this  policy  have  already  proved  beneficial,  and  are 
likely  to  prove  still  more  so  in  the  future  if  the  plan  is  consist- 
ently pursued. 

It  must  he  evident  to  all  that  these  decided  restrictions  upon 
scholarship  aid  will  inevitably  tend  to  make  some  decrease 
in  the  size  of  our  classes;  and  this  probability  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  face.  There  will  be  no  special  inducement  to  special 
students  to  enter  with  us,  and  this  in  itself  will  not  be  a  loss. 
Students  who  are  not  prepared  to  enter  without  conditions 
may  be  discouraged  from  coming  because  they  cannot  receive 
scholarships,  and  this  also  will  have  its  compensations.  It  has 
been  already  found  that  even  the  requirement  that  scholarships 
must  be  considered  as  honor  loans  tends  to  deter  some.  So 
far  as  this  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  independence  and  an  unwill- 
ingness to  repay  benefits,  we  can  perhaps  accept  the  loss  of 
such  students  without  too  much  regret.  Where  it  is  due  to 
more  creditable  reasons,  the  loss  will  have  to  be  compensated 
by  gains  in  other  directions.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  students  who  would  have  entered  with 
us  under  other  conditions  will  be  deterred  from  enter- 
ing by  our  present  rules.  How  serious  this  tendency  will 
prove  to  be  cannot  of  course  be  accurately  foreseen.  Even  if 
there  should  be  a  marked  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  next  en- 
tering class,  our  rules  will  at  least  operate  to  give  us  students 
of  better  average  quality,  better  prepared  for  their  work,  and 
of  greater  independence.  So  far,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  a 
serious  falling  off.     While  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  next 
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entering  class  will  be  as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  prospects  at  the  present  time  are  quite  as  good  as  they 
were  one  year  ago.  This  is  decidedly  encouraging,  and  so  far 
tends  to  justify  our  methods.  If  the  next  entering  class  should 
exceed  one  hundred,  I  should  feel  that,  even  with  the  small 
decline  in  numbers,  we  had  on  the  whole  made  a  decided  gain  in 
strengthening  our  student  body.  There  would  also,  in  such 
a  case,  be  an  appreciable  increase  in  our  income  from  tuitions; 
and  in  the  present  stringency  of  our  resources,  this  would  of 
itself  be  a  matter  for  congratulation. 

GROWTH  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

One  of  the  interesting  and  important  features  of  our  progress 
and  development  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  growth 
of  various  departments  of  instruction.  This  has  been  due 
to  a  number  of  causes.  The  increase  of  our  student  body 
has  compelled  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  work  and  facili- 
ties of  those  departments  whose  work  is  required  or  is  naturally 
elected  by  large  numbers  of  students.  The  popular  demand 
for  increased  instruction  in  certain  subjects  has  had  its  natural 
effect  upon  other  departments.  In  still  other  cases,  the  fact 
that  1  tetter  facilities  have  been  afforded  by  new  buildings  and 
equipment  has  had  a  most  favorable  influence.  All  of  the 
scientific  departments  show  the  effect  of  their  improved  condi- 
tions and  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  department 
of  Chemistry  shows  the  most  marked  growth,  partly  because 
a  portion  of  its  work  is  required  and  because  the  subject  is  in 
popular  demand.  Growth  in  the  department  of  Mathematics 
is  also  noteworthy;  here,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  re- 
quired work,  and  especially  in  Engineering,  an  increasing 
demand  for  the  subject;  this  is  one  of  the  departments  in  which 
we  have  fairly  kept  pace  with  the  demands  made  upon  us. 
The  Modern  Languages  are  always  popular  subjects;  and  here 
the  growth  is  largely  due  to  increase  in  number  of  students. 
The  department  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking  is  a  growing 
department;  but  the  conditions  at  present  existing  with  us 
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Borneo  hat  hinder  a  nat  ural  development  of  ( he  work  in  English ; 
it  can  hardly  be  properly  conducted  without  having  the  full 
time  and  energy  of  three  men.  The  department  of  Philosophy 
and  Education  is  affected  by  the  necessity  for  taking  care  of  a 
large  number  of  men  in  required  work  and  by  the  increased 
demand  for  the  training  of  teachers;  the  department  shows  a 
natural  tendency  toward  growth,  but  it  is  one  of  the  depart- 
ments where  provision  is  least  adequate  to  meet  the  need. 
The  department  of  Physical  Culture  naturally  feels  very  great 
pressure  from  the  increasing  number  of  students,  and  is  in 
great  need  of  enlarged  Facilities.  Other  departments  of  the 
institution  show  a  quiet  and  steady  growth,  not  specially  af- 
fected by  the  considerations  mentioned  above.  Among  other 
things,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  increased  number  of  students 
who  elect  work  in  Latin. 

So  far,  we  have  made  increase  and  improvement  where  there 
is  the  greatest  pressure  and  demand.  This  is  altogether  nat- 
ural, but  it  is  not  in  all  respects  desirable.  If  we  should  pursue 
the  policy  of  meeting  only  the  immediate  demand,  we  should 
soon  become  a  very  one-sided  institution.  It  is  the  business 
of  an  institution  of  learning  to  create  the  demand  as  well  as 
to  supply  it.  We  should  aim  at  a  well-balanced  and  symmet- 
rical system  of  education.  Departments  which  do  not  have 
the  advantage  of  meeting  an  imperative  popular  demand  would 
nevertheless  appeal  strongly  to  students  and  would  be  of  the 
very  highest  benefit  to  them  in  their  education  if  such  depart- 
ments could  be  placed  upon  at  least  an  equal  footing  of  equip- 
ment and  opportunity.  Some  subjects,  as  for  instance  History  and 
Sociology,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  making  an  effective 
appeal  to  all  students,  and  should  therefore  be  taught  with 
the  highest  degree  of  power  and  attractiveness.  While  we  re- 
joice in  all  the  growth  that  has  been  made  and  welcome  ungrudg- 
ingly the  advance  of  various  departments  favored  by- 
existing  conditions,  we  should  seek  to  frame  a  broad  policy 
which  shall  involve  an  approximately  equal  development  of 
all  departments  in  accordance  with  their  real  importance     as 
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instruments  of  liberal  education.  I  do  not  seek  to  make 
or  to  suggest  any  invidious  comparisons  between  different 
types  of  subjects,  but  rather  to  urge  the  proper  development 
of  all  subjects  on  a  comprehensive  and  well-considered  plan. 
It  is  only  in  some  such  way  that  we  can  avoid  a  hap-hazard 
and  one-sided  growth  and  secure  a  growth  which  shall  make  the 
institution  truly  representative  among  schools  of  its  class. 

THE    LIBRARY 

One  of  the  departments  of  the  University  which  has  shown 
during  the  past  ten  years  a  most  gratifying  increase  in  size, 
in  usefulness,  and  in  efficiency  of  administration,  is  the  Library. 
It  now  numbers  some  52,000  volumes,  and  is  growing  at  a  very 
satisfactory  rate  of  increase.  Whereas  it  was  formerly  one  of 
the  weakest  departments  of  the  University,  it  is  now  one  of 
the  strongest.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  it  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  libraries  of  other  institutions  of  our  class. 
The  more  rapid  increase  in  accessions  in  recent  years  is  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  student  fees  which  are  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. Our  permanent  library  fund,  available  for  the  uses  of 
the  several  departments  is  still  very  small,  and  its  increase  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.  I  would  commend  to  our  alumni  and 
friends  the  establishing  of  funds  whose  income  might  be  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  books  of  a  certain  class  or  to  the  gen- 
eral increase  of  the  Library.  A  valuable  service  can  be  done  to 
the  institution  in  this  way  at  any  cost,  large  or  small,  that  may 
be  desired.  The  usefulness  of  the  Library  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  wise  and  intelligent  administration  of  the 
present  Librarian,  Professor  Estes,  and  by  the  efficiency  and 
helpfulness  of  his  assistants.  After  a  service  to  the  University 
extending  over  eighteen  years,  Doctor  Estes  is  next  year  to 
enjoy  a  well-deserved  leave  of  absence.  The  affairs  of  the 
Library  are  in  such  admirable  condition  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
suffer  serious  loss  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Librarian, 
more  especially  as  it  will  be  under  the  competent  supervision  of 
Professor  Berry  of  the  Theological  Seminary  as  Acting  Librari- 
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an.  \<>i  the  leasl  importanl  departmenl  of  the  Library  is 
the  Samuel  Colgate  Baptist  Historical  Collection.  It  has  al- 
ready proved  its  very  great  usefulness  and  value;  and  under  the 
care  of  the  efficienl  Curator,  Mrs.  Y.  A.  Willson,  it  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  size  and  importance.  Among  other  things,  it 
has  just  received  a  large  addition  byajudicious  and  fortunate 
purchase  from  the  Angus  Collection  in  London,  England. 

ATHLETICS  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Activities  in  the  several  branches  of  athletics  have  been 

cairied  on  as  usual,  and  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  whole- 
some in  its  effect  and  prosperous  in  its  results.  Owing  to  the 
failure  of  arrangements  with  other  colleges,  the  track  team  of 
1908  did  not  have  any  meets.  The  track  team  of  1909  has  had  an 
unusual  number  of  meets,  and  has  been  very  successful.  It 
was  beaten  by  Syracuse,  but  defeated  St.  Lawrence.  In  the 
inter-collegiate  track  meet  in  Utica,  Colgate  won  over  80  points, 
while  Union,  Rochester,  Hamilton,  and  Hobart,  ranking  in 
the  order  named,  had  a  combined  total  of  about  60  points. 
In  the  meet  with  Renssalaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Colgate  was 
successful.  The  work  in  football  was  very  good.  Colgate  did 
not  compete  for  the  pennant,  as  no  satisfactory  date  could  be 
arranged  for  a  game  with  Rochester.  The  culmination  of  the 
season  was  the  defeat  of  the  strong  Syracuse  team.  In  basket- 
ball, the  team  was  up  to  the  usual  high  average  of  Colgate 
teams.  The  present  baseball  season  has  been  thus  far  a  very 
successful  one.  The  interscholastic  track  meet  this  year  was 
one  of  the  best  that  has  been  held.  An  unusually  large  number 
of  schools  entered,  and  the  number  of  individual  competitors 
and  of  visitors  to  the  College  was  very  gratifying.  The  general 
condition  of  athletics  is  wholesome  and  vigorous. 

Professor  Huntington,  whose  efficient  and  arduous  work 
is  deserving  of  high  commendation,  calls  attention  to  the 
need  for  repairs  and  improvements  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  need  for  enlargement  of  the  building  in  order 
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that  it  may  be  more  nearly  adequate  to  the  requirements  of 
our  increased  number  of  students.  These  suggestions  are  fully 
justified,  and  should  receive  attention  as  soon  as  may  be  reas- 
onably possible.  In  the  same  connection,  Professor  Hunting- 
ton points  out  that  the  help  now  received  from  a  student  as- 
sistant is  far  from  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
and  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  Gymnasium  Assistant. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  problem  might  be  solved  with  little 
if  any  additional  expense  to  the  institution.  At  the  present 
time,  an  athletic  tax  is  collected  from  students  by  the  Treasur- 
er of  the  University  and  the  money  is  turned  over  to  the  Ath- 
letic Association.  The  amount  collected  by  the  present  tax 
from  300  students  would  be  $1500,  and  this  would  become 
larger  with  the  increase  of  students.  The  largest  part  of  this — 
say  from  $1,000  to  $1,200 — is  paid  for  professional  coaches  in 
the  different  branches  of  athletics.  If  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  with  the  Athletic  Association,  the  amount 
now  paid  for  professional  coaches  might  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
a  competent  man  who  should  be  assistant  physical  director 
and  who  should  also  act  as  coach  for  the  various  teams.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  man  could  be  had  for  $1,500 
or  less.  There  might  be  some  objection  to  such  a  plan  on  the 
ground  that  a  permanent  instructor  would  be  less  practically 
efficient  as  a  coach  than  a  man  hired  for  the  specific  purpose; 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  a  man  with  the  proper  qualifications 
could  not,  by  due  effort  and  enterprise,  keep  himself  abreast 
with  the  latest  athletic  developments  and  needs.  Any  pos- 
sible disadvantage  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
fact  that  the  instructor  would  be  a  man  permanently  identified 
with  the  College,  loyal  to  its  interests,  and  considerate  of  its 
educational  work.  The  present-day  evils  of  athletics  and  the 
conflict  between  athletic  and  educational  interests  are,  in  my 
judgment,  chiefly  due  to  the  professional  coach,  unattached 
to  any  college,  looking  mainly  to  the  immediate  success  of  his 
efforts,  often  using  questionable  methods,  and  likely  to  be  care- 
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less  of  the  higher  interests  of  students  and  of  the  institution. 
It'  an  arrangement  could  be  reached  by  which  the  professional 
coach  could  be  eliminated  from  Colgate  athletics  and  our  sports 
put  upon  a  solid  and  satisfactory  basis,  I  should  count  it  a  long 
step  in  advance. 

CHANGES  IX  THE  CURRICULUM 

During  the  present  year,  the  College  Faculty  has  spent  much 
time  and  thought  in  the  consideration  of  pressing  educational 
problems  and  in  an  earnest  effort  to  arrive  at  certain  conclu- 
sions which  might  result  in  the  improvement  of  our  courses  and 
of  our  general  system  of  education.  Early  in  the  year,  I 
presented  to  the  Faculty  a  carefully  prepared  statement  em- 
bodying my  own  thought  on  the  matter,  and  urged  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  definite  suggestions  with  a  view  to  making 
our  educational  plant  more  efficient  in  proportion  to  the  results 
attained.  Educational  economies  are  financial;  but  they  are 
also  in  large  part  economies  of  energy  and  effort,  in  proportion 
to  results,  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  students.  The  program 
presented  in  pursuance  of  this  thought  has  involved  much 
investigation  and  discussion  throughout  the  year,  on  the  part 
of  the  Faculty  and  of  various  committees.  In  order  to  indicate 
the  scope  of  the  work  undertaken,  the  statement  laid  before 
the  Faculty  is  here  given  in  full: 


STATEMENT  PRESENTED  TO  THE  COLLEGE 

FACULTY  OF  COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

NOVEMBER  5,  1908 

During  the  past  generation,  there  has  been,  in  American  colleges,  a 
wonderful  and  fruitful  development  of  the  elective  system.  There  is  no 
need  to  enlarge  upon  that  fact  or  upon  the  advantages  that  have  been 
gained.  During  the  past  twenty  years,  our  own  college  has  followed  that 
development  with  sympathy  and  with  constant  effort  to  adapt  our  curric- 
ulum to  the  broader  range  of  studies  and  to  larger  demands  of  students. 
On  the  whole,  the  changes  that  we  have  made  have  been  conservative  and 
wise,  and  have  been  justified  by  experience. 

It  has  long  been  my  own  conviction — as  I  know  it  has  been  the  convic- 
tion of  many  others — that,  in  securing  the  many  and  undoubted  advan- 
tages of  the  elective  system,  we  have  thus  far  failed  to  guard  ourselves  ade- 
quately against  certain  attendant  dangers  of  a  serious  character.  During 
the  past  few  years,  frequent  utterances  of  prominent  educational  leaders 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  these  dangers  were  coming  to  be  more  clearly 
recognized  and  that  there  was  a  growing  disposition  to  seek  a  wise  solution 
of  the  more  pressing  problems.  The  time,  therefore,  seems  to  me  ripe  for 
careful  investigation  and  discussion,  and  possibly  for  some  definite  action. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  a  typical  small  college,  like  our  own,  might  be 
able  to  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  cause  of  sound  education,  if 
its  faculty  would  unite  in  a  study  of  certain  educational  problems,  in  the 
framing  of  certain  corrective  measures,  and  in  the  practical  application 
of  these  measures  to  its  own  curriculum. 

For  these  reasons,  I  venture  to  urge  the  whole  subject  upon  your 
interest  and  attention,  and  to  lay  before  you  certain  specific  suggestions. 
These  suggestions  are  comparatively  simple,  though  I  believe  that  their 
effect  for  good  would  be  far-reaching.  They  do  not,  by  any  means,  con- 
stitute a  comprehensive  program,  but  aim  to  touch  certain  problems  of 
immediate  practical  importance.  So  far  as  they  may  be  found  wise  and 
helpful,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  adopted.  The  discussion  of  them 
will  at  least  serve  to  clarify  our  vieAvs  and  may  lead  to  suggestions  of  even 
deeper  significance.  I  beg  to  urge  that  they  be  considered  on  their 
essential  merits,  with  reference  to  their  real  educational  value  rather  than 
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wnli  reference  to  any  incidental  adjustments  and  inconveniences  that  may 
be  caused  by  their  adoption,  [f  they  will  give  ua  better  educational  re 
suits,  we  c.-in  afford  to  ignore  incidental  disadvantages.  Nor  need  we 
hesitate  for  fear  of  disturbing  our  present  settled  order.  If  we  agree  in 
principle,  we  can  make  the  application  a1  such  times  and  in  such  way-  as 
to  avoid  serious  disturbance. 

It  seems  to  me  desirable  thai  I  should  first  specify  some  of  the  more 
obvious  objections  to  the  present  order.  In  the  first  place,  the  elective 
system,  as  at  present  administered,  has  the  advantage  of  securing  breadth. 
variety,  and  range  of  choice;  hut  it  distinctly  fails  to  give  such  a  unified, 
consistent,  and  well-balanced  education  as  was  secured  under  the  old  fixed 
curriculum.  The  advantages  of  breadth  and  unity  should  be  combined. 
In  the  second  place,  too  many  subjects  are  studied  at  the  same  time  to 
allow  of  the  best  educational  results.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  concentra- 
tion and  an  equal  lack  of  continuity.  In  the  third  place,  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient adaptation  of  college  courses  to  the  practical  needs  of  students. 
The  elective  system  is  vastly  superior  to  the  old  fixed  curriculum  in  the  op- 
portunities which  it  offers  for  such  adaptation,  but  we  have  gone  but  a 
little  way  in  availing  ourselves  of  these  opportunities.  In  the  fourth  place. 
many  students  take  only  elementary  courses  in  many  subjects,  and  never 
get  beyond  the  mere  rudiments  in  those  subjects.  They  should  pursue 
something  far  enough  to  gain  a  measure  of  mastery  over  it.  There  is 
more  education  in  the  higher  and  more  complete  study  of  a  subject  than 
in  the  mere  smattering.  In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  incidental  disadvan- 
tage of  our  own  college  system  that  we  have  altogether  too  many  exami- 
nations, particularly  special  examinations  for  the  making  up  of  deficiencies 
and  excessive  absences.  The  plans  adopted  some  few  years  ago  seem  to 
have  been  far  from  successful,  and  ought  to  be  reconsidered. 

These  and  other  problems  should  be  studied  with  a  view  to  evolving  a 
more  rational  system,  without  departing  too  abruptly  or  too  widely  from 
general  college  practice.  We  should  aim  to  see  what  methods  in  use  will 
serve  our  purpose  and  what  new  methods  can  be  introduced  which  will 
be  progressive  without  being  too  radical. 

As  a  basis  for  discussion.  1  venture  to  make  certain  definite  sugges- 
tions and  to  ask  that  these  receive  careful  consideration.  The  ends  to  be 
accomplished  are  these:  (1)  That  the  college  course  for  each  student 
should  have  more  of  unity  and  consistency;  (2)  That  students  should  be 
carrying  fewer  subjects  at  the  same  time:  (3)  That  the  college  course  for 
each  student  should  have  more  definite  adaptation  to  certain  ends,  and 
particularly  to  the  student's  life  work  so  far  as  that  can  be  foreseen;  (4) 
That  each  sudent  should  not  only  have  an  opportunity  to  go  further  than 
the  mere  rudiments,  but  in  some    subjects  at  least,  should  be  required  to 
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do  so;  (5)  That  examinations,  and  particularly  special  examinations, 
should  be  reduced  in  number.  The  practical  suggestions  looking  toward 
these  ends  are  as  follows: 

(1).  A  requirement  that  each  student  shall  have  a  definitely  planned 
course,  suited  to  his  preparation  and  his  needs  and  approved  by  a  com- 
mittee or  by  sonic  officer  of  the  Faculty.  Our  problem  here  is  to  secure 
under  present  conditions  as  well-rounded  and  consistent  a  course  for  each 
student  as  was  secured  under  the  old  fixed  curriculum,  but  a  course  adapt- 
ed to  the  individual.  Our  energies  have  been  spent  too  exclusively  on  the 
development  of  separate  departments  and  on  the  successful  treatment  of 
particular  subjects.  We  have  too  much  lost  sight  of  the  relation  of  the 
several  subjects  to  a  general  scheme  of  education  and  to  the  training  of 
the  student.  I  do  not  here  enter  into  details  of  suggestion,  for  these  can 
best  be  worked  out  through  careful  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty. 
It  seems  altogether  likely  that  some  practical  and  satisfactory  plan  can 
be  evolved,  and  the  end  to  be  attained  is  certainly  worthy  of  pains  and  effort. 

(2).  The  adoption  of  the  semester  system  in  place  of  the  three-term 
syst  em.  The  semester  system  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Regents  of  the  State  in 
all  public  schools,  and  is  the  one  with  which  most  of  our  students  are  famil- 
iar. It  prevails  in  most  colleges  and  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor,  and 
would  therefore  help  us  in  adjusting  to  our  courses  students  who  come 
from  other  colleges.  It  would  automatically  reduce  the  number  of  courses 
that  might  be  elected  in  any  year.  It  would  reduce  the  number  of  final 
examinations,  and  would  make  them  cover  a  wider  field.  It  would  reduce 
the  number  of  term  reports  to  be  made  by  officers  of  instruction,  the 
amount  of  work  in  the  Registrar's  office  in  recording  credits,  and  the 
amount  of  work  in  the  Treasurer's  office  in  collecting  tuition. 

(3).  The  adoption,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  plan  for  five-hour 
courses  in  place  of  three-hour  courses.  This  would  reduce  the  number  of 
courses  that  any  student  could  carry  at  the  same  time.  It  would  give 
greater  concentration  to  his  work,  and  would  in  my  judgment  result  in 
work  of  a  better  quality.  In  combination  with  the  semester  system,  it 
would  obviate  much  of  the  scattering  of  work  and  diffusion  of  energy  that 
the  present  system  allows.  The  whole  matter  is  so  familiar  to  members 
of  the  Faculty  that  I  avoid  detailed  discussion  at  the  present  time,  except 
to  say  that  I  have  experimented  with  possible  arrangements  of  courses  so 
far  as  to  be  convinced  that  a  practicable  and  satisfactory  scheme  can  be 
constructed  on  this  basis.  I  am  disposed  to  suggest  that  we  might  begin 
by  changing  to  the  five-hour  basis  all  required  courses  and  such  elective 
courses  as  individual  officers  might  wish  to  change,  leaving  other  courses 
on  the  three-hour  basis  and  requiring  each  student  to  take  at  least  two  five- 
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hour  courses.        This  mighl  make  it  necessary    to  allow  students  to  take 
sixteen  hours  a  week;  but  I  ara  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  desirable  on 

oilier  [grounds  which   I  shall  specify  ill  a  later  suggestion. 

( 1 i.  The  outlining  of  a  number  of  suggested  courses  lor  students  who 
h:i\  e  certain  needs,  inclmat  ions  or  aptitudes,  or  who  are  Looking  forward  to 
particular  professions.  Courses,  for  instance,  might  he  planned  for-  stu- 
dents Looking  forward  to  the  ministry,  law,  medicine,  engineering,  journal- 
ism, the  teaching  of  various  subjects.  Each  student  mighl  he  required 
to  take  one  of  these  courses  or  else  a  definitely  planned  course  approved  by 
a  committee  of  the  Faculty.  The  very  fact  of  requiring  each  student  to 
take  some  definitely  planned  course,  of  compelling  him  to  face  the  question, 
"What  are  you  here  for?"  ought  to  lead  to  good  results,  and  would  tend 
to  bring  to  us  a  more  earnest  class  of  students.  I  should  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  L  am  not  advocating  technical  or  professional  courses  in  college, 
hut  rather  such  general  culture  courses  as  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  men  who  are  to  enter  various  professions.  A  college  course,  for  each 
individual  student,  should  issue  in  the  ability  to  do  something  and  to  do 
it  well.  As  a  particular  application  of  this  principle,  students  might  be 
required  to  take  a  certain  definite  range  of  work  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
recommendation  to  teach  certain  subjects.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  decide  as  early  as  possible  in.  what  line  they  wish  to  teach  and  to  prepare 
for  that.  All  this  would  be  in  the  direction  of  adapting  courses  to  future 
occupation. 

(5).  That  each  student  should  be  required  to  pursue  some  one  or 
more  subjects  to  the  full  extent  offered  in  college.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  Williams  College  plan  for  major  subjects.  The 
object  to  be  attained  is  the  thorough  study  of  at  least  one  college  subject. 

(6).  The  abolishment  of  overcut  examinations,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  requirement  that  deficiencies  due  to  overcutting  be  made  up  by  extra 
vacation  assignments  in  the  department  concerned,  or  by  taking  extra 
hours  in  following  terms. 

(7).  As  an  addition  to  the  above,  I  would  suggest  the  desirability 
of  a  little  more  elasticity  in  the  matter  of  extra  hours  in  order  to  enable 
students  to  make  up  back  work  or  to  secure  advanced  credit.  Our  present 
system  has  proved  rather  too  rigid.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  safely 
allow  students  to  take  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours,  with  the  proviso  that 
they  would  not  be  credited  with  sixteen  hours  unless  they  attained  an  aver- 
age standing  of  B,  or  with  seventeen  hours  unless  they  attained  an  average 
standing  of  A  for  the  term  in  which  the  extra  hours  were  taken. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  express  the  wish  that  we  might  in  some  way 
approach  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  requiring  for  a  degree  the  satisfactory  com- 
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pletion  of  so  much  work — or  better  still,  a  given  amount  of  mastery  over 
certain  subjects — rather  than  the  taking  of  so  many  courses.  The  two 
things  are  far  from  being  equivalents  of  each  other,  (burses  should  be — 
but  are  not — merely  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  should  be — but  is  not 
to  a  sufficient  extent — insisted  on.  We  need  power  rather  than 
knowledge,  unified  grasp  of  a  subject  rather  than  scattered  courses  in  the 
subject. 

In  the  hope  that  they  will  appeal  to  your  judgment,  and  that  they  will 
furnish  a  basis  for  practical  action  and  for  further  helpful  recommendations, 
these  suggestions  are  submitted  to  your  consideration. 

W.  H.  CRAWSHAW. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  cover  all  of  the  ground  here 
indicated,  and  some  matters  have  been  left  for  further  study 
next  year.  In  the  light  of  experience  with  such  plans  as  have 
been  already  adopted,  we  shall  doubtless  be  able  to  see  our 
way  clear  to  further  progress.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  al- 
ready had  a  very  considerable  degree  of  success  in  harmonizing 
divergent  views  and  in  arriving  at  certain  practically  unani- 
mous conclusions.  The  nature  of  these  will  be  best  indicated 
by  the  following  statement  just  issued  for  the  information  of 
students: 

STATEMENT  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  CHANGES  IN  THE  CURRIC- 
ULUM AND   IN   FACULTY  REGULATIONS 

During  the  present  year,  the  College  Faculty  has  given  much  time  to 
the  study  of  the  present  educational  situation  and  to  the  consideration  of 
plans  which  might  lead  to  the  improvement  of  our  own  courses.  The  ends 
which  have  been  in  view  may  be  thus  briefly  stated:  (1)  That  the  college 
course  for  each  student  should  have  more  of  unity  and  consistency;  (2) 
That  students  should  be  carrying  fewer  subjects  at  the  same  time,  and 
should  be  able  thereby  to  concentrate  their  efforts  more  effectively;  (3) 
That  the  college  course  for  each  student  should  have  more  definite  adapta- 
tion to  certain  ends,  and  particularly  to  the  student's  life  work  so  far 
as  that  can  be  foreseen;  (4)  That  every  student  should  be  induced  to  go 
beyond  the  mere  rudiments  in  some  subjects;  (5)  That  examinations,  and 
particularly  special  examinations,  should  be  reduced  in  number.  The 
changes  thus  far  made  cover  this  ground  only  in  part;  but  it  is  intended 
to  consider  the  matter  further  next  year  and  to  make  progress  as  rapidly 
as  may  be  wise.     In  the  meantime,  the  changes  here  set  forth  will,  it  is 
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believed,  commend  themselves  as  accomplishing  in  pari  the  desired  objects. 

(  'h  INGBS   in    i  in    (  'i  RRICUL1  \i. 

Beginning  nexl  year,  the  semester  system  will  be  substituted  for  the 
three-term  system.  This  will  divide  the  work  of  the  year  into  two  portions 
instead  of  three,  and  will  reduce  the  number  of  final  examinations. 

The  regular  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  will  be  en- 
tirely onthebasis  of  live-hour  courses  instead  of  three-hour  courses; 
and  there  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  five-hour  courses  in  the  upper 
years.  This  will  necessarily  reduce  the  number  of  subjects  to  be  carried 
by  students  at  any  one  time.  It  will  enable  most  of  the  college  work  to 
be  done  on  five  days  of  the  week;  and  so  far  as  possible,  classes  on  Satur- 
day will  be  avoided.  It  will  tend  to  distribute  every  student's  work  even- 
ly, thus  obviating  the  evil  of  four,  five  and  even  six  exercises  in  one  day. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than  four  subjects  at  the 
same  time. 

No  subject  can  be  counted  toward  a  degree  unless  it  has  been  pursued 
for  a  period  equivalent  to  five  hours  a  week  for  one  semester.  This  will 
make  it  necessary  that  three-hour  subjects  should  be  pursued  through  at 
least  two  semesters,  and  that  two-hour  subjects  should  be  pursued  through 
at  least  three  semesters. 

[The  outline  of  courses,  which  will  appear  in  the  next 
catalog,  is  here  omitted.] 

Majors  and  Minors. 

Bach  candidate  for  a  degree  will  be  required  to  complete  during  his 
course  one  major  subject.  A  major  must  include  not  less 'than  thirty 
semester-hours  of  work.  It  must  be  chosen  in  some  department  that  offers 
not  less  than  twenty  hours;  but  the  total  of  thirty  hours  may  be  made  up 
in  part  by  work  done  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  the  same 
department,  or  by  work  which  is  prerequisite  or  specially  related  to  the 
work  of  the  major  subject. 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  will  be  further  required  to  elect  two  minor 
courses  each  semester,  beginning  with  the  Junior  year,  one  in  a  department 
closely  related  to  the  major  and  one  in  a  department  not  so  related. 

If  a  student  shall  have  completed  a  major  by  the  end  of  the  Junior  year 
and  shall  have  taken  during  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  the  proper 
number  of  related  and  unrelated  minors,  he  may  for  the  Senior  year  have 
unlimited  freedom  of  election. 
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Absences. 

(1).  Absence  from  any  class  exercise,  whether  recitation,  written 
test,  or  final  examination,  shall  constitute  a  "cut." 

(2).  If  no  cuts  are  taken  in  any  semester  and  the  student's  work  is 
satisfactory,  he  shall  be  credited  with  the  hours  specified  for  that  course, 
and  as  many  tenths  of  an  hour  in  addition. 

NOTE.  Thus,  a  five-hour  course  with  perfect  attendance  would  give 
the  student  ">. .">  hours,  a  three  hour  course  3.3  hours,  and  so    with    others. 

(3).     Each  cut  shall  deduct  one-tenth  of  an  hour  from  this  total. 

(4).  Deficiencies  in  hours  resulting  from  excessive  cutting  must  be 
made  up  by  more  faithful  attendance  or  by  extra  hours  in  succeeding 
semesters. 

[N.  B.  In  consequence  of  the  above  rule,  overcut  examinations  are 
abolished.] 

Any  student  above  the  Freshman  yearmay  elect  one  or  two  extra  hours 
(but  not  to  exceed  17  in  all)  with  the  approval  of  any  department  or  depart- 
ments prepared  to  grant  them.  If  the  student's  average  standing  in  all  subjects 
for  the  semester  in  which  the  extra  hours  are  taken  shall  prove  to  be  A, 
full  credit  will  be  allowed  by  the  Registrar;  if  the  average  is  B,  credit  will  be 
given  for  only  one  extra  hour,  even  though  two  hours  were  elected;  if  the 
average  is  C,  no  credit  for  extra  hours  will  be  given. 

The  object  of  these  changes  is  already  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  statements  above  quoted.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add 
that  we  expect  to  realize  from  them  decided  practical  gains  and 
are  not  without  hope  that  they  may  make  some  contribution 
toward  the  solution  of  educational  difficulties  which  are  becom- 
ing widely  felt  and  discussed.  In  any  case,  we  shall  be  decidedly 
disappointed  if  they  do  not  give  greater  unity  and  concentration 
to  our  own  work. 

Beyond  these  immediate  changes  and  others  that  may  be 
adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  the  highest  results 
can  be  attained  only  by  efficient  and  faithful  work  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  teacher  and  by  cooperation  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  in  the  effort  to  maintain  high  educational 
standards.  No  mechanical  system  will  be  of  service  except  as 
it  is  ably   and  faithfully  administered  by  efficient  and  wise 
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men  acting  in  harmony  with  each  other.     Toward  this  higher 

end,  we  shall  hope  to  work,  and  shall  confidently  anticipate 
the  help  and  support  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  securing  the 
right  men  and  in  maintaining  the  principle  that  all  officers  of 
the  institution  shall  work  together  toward  common  ends. 

VISIT  OF  ALUMNI  OFFICERS 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  for  several  years  past,  I 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  President  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association,  together  with  any  one  of  the  vice-presidents  whom 
he  might  select,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  University.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  invitation,  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs  of  the  class  of  1884  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Pettes  of  the  class  of  1893  came  to  Hamilton 
on  March  22,  and  devoted  themselves  while  here  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation.  The  results  of  their  observations  are 
set  forth  in  a  report  which  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Annual 
which  has  recently  been  published  by  the  officers  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  this  visit 
necessarily  came  at  a  time  when  I  wras  absent  on  a  trip  through 
the  Middle  West  in  the  interests  of  the  University.  I  could 
probably  have  been  of  some  service  to  them  in  the  examination 
of  local  conditions,  and  should  have  been  glad  of  that  opportun- 
ity; but  in  my  absence,  they  received  cordial  help  and  courte- 
ous attentions  from  other  officers  of  the  Faculty. 

THE  COLLEGE 

The  report  of  Dean  Greene  gives  evidence  of  his  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  College,  and  it  is  commended  to 
your  careful  consideration.  He  bears  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lent spirit  of  the  student  body  and  to  the  energy  and  success 
with  which  the  college  work  has  been  carried  on,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  great  advantage  which  our  scientific  departments 
have  derived  from  the  use  of  Lathrop  Hall  and  of  the  enlarged 
Chemical  Laboratory,  and  speaking  of  the  equally  solid  and 
important  results  attained  by  the  departments  of  the  older 
studies.     Reference   is   made   to   the   urgent   pleas  of  various 
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professors  for  better  facilities  and  more  adequate  equipment. 
The  conclusion  is  undoubtedly  justified  that  our  chief  need 
at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  for  more  instructors.  The 
showing  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  College  in  the  last 
few  years  adds  force  to  such  a  statement.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  the  number  of  men  who  will  this  year  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate  for  teach- 
ing, conferred  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  This 
number  is  36  out  of  a  graduating  class  of  55.  There 
could  hardly  be  a  more  convincing  illustration  of  the  demand 
that  is  made  for  instruction  in  teaching.  Dr.  Greene  touches 
upon  a  very  important  matter  when  he  suggests  that  we  can- 
not long  afford  to  leave  the  growth  of  our  Faculty  to  chance 
selection  at  the  moment  of  necessity,  but  that  we  should  do 
well  to  look  into  the  future  and  work  upon  a  well-considered 
and  comprehensive  plan.  We  should  seek  to  discover  young 
men  of  the  right  type,  encourage  them  to  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion, and  add  them  permanently  to  our  teaching  force  as  the 
need  and  opportunity  may  occur.  It  is  rightly  urged  that  the 
building  up  of  a  strong  faculty  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as 
it  formerly  was.  The  business  of  education  is  more  technical 
and  more  imperatively  calls  for  trained  and  experienced 
men,  while  at  the  same  time  the  demand  for  competent  teachers 
is  increasing.  Dr.  Greene's  strong  statement  of  the  case  is 
deserving  of  serious  attention. 

THE   SEMINARY 

Dean  Burnham  presents  a  careful  and  detailed  report  of 
the  work  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  The  present  year  has 
been  one  of  prosperity  and  success.  The  number  of  students 
at  Hamilton  is  up  to  the  usual  average,  while  the  number  in 
the  Italian  Department  in  New  York  has  increased.  Most  of 
the  students  at  Hamilton  are  college  graduates,  and  all  are 
adequately  prepared  for  their  work.  The  Faculty  is  careful 
to  maintain  the  high  standards  of  the  Seminary,  and  to  admit 
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only  men  who  can  profit  by  the  \\<»rk  offered  without  making 
the  work  of  the  college  graduates  less  efficienl  or  successful. 
The  resignation  of  Dr.  Clarke  lias  been  felt  as  a  severe  loss  to 
the  chair  of  Christian  Theology,  but  he  has  been  able  to  do 
some  work  during  the  year  in  the  department  of  Christian 
lit  hies  and  Apologetics.  The  work  of  the  department  of  Chris- 
tian Theology  has  been  done  with  great  acceptance  by  Profes- 
sor J.  B.  Anderson,  who  has  been  relieved  in  his  own  depart- 
ment of  the  English  Bible  and  Ecclesiology  by  Professor  D. 
F.  Estes.  In  the  absence  of  Professor  Estes  for  next  year, 
part  of  his  work  will  be  carried  by  Professor  Anderson,  and  the 
rest  will  be  arranged  for  by  other  adjustments.  The  work 
of  the  Senior  Class  in  New  York  has  been  improved  and 
strengthened.  Professor  J.  H.  Logan  spent  the  Winter  Term  in 
New  York  with  the  class,  and  assisted  Professor  Edward  Jud- 
son  in  instructing  the  students.  This  has  proved  the  most 
feasible  and  effective  plan  yet  adopted.  It  has  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  permitting  a  better  adjustment  of  the  rest  of  the 
curriculum.  Lectures  given  before  the  Seminary  during  the 
year  have  been  of  unusual  interest  and  value.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  improvements  made  in  Eaton  Hall  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Education  Society.  The  building  in  its 
present  condition  provides  well  for  the  needs  and  comforts  of 
students.  The  growth  and  work  of  the  Italian  Department  in 
New  York  is  encouraging.  Not  only  has  the  number  of  stu- 
dents increased,  but  the  work  is  better  organized.  This  De- 
partment is  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  but  seems  to  give 
promise  of  genuine  usefulness.  The  school  was  visited  during 
the  year  by  Dean  Burnham  and  myself,  and  we  received  a 
most  favorable  impression. 

THE    ACADEMY 

Principal  Shepardson  reports  a  successful  school  year,  char- 
acterized by  a  high  quality  of  scholarship  and  by  a  strong 
and  wholesome  spiritual  life.  The  number  of  students  con- 
tinues about  the  same.     In  athletics,  the  Academy  has  been 
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fairly  successful.  The  record  of  Academy  students  in  higher 
institutions  of  learning  makes  a  highly  creditable  showing. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  interest  is  the  purchase  of  a  suit- 
able house  and  its  equipment  as  a  school  "Commons."  The 
new  plan  will  be  put  into  operation  next  year,  and  is  expected 
to  produce  beneficial  results.  It  offers  important  social  ad- 
vantages and  also  brings  students  under  a  closer  faculty  sup- 
ervision in  matters  of  business  management.  The  Academy 
has  suffered  recently  through  the  loss  of  able  and  experienced 
teachers;  but  their  places  have  been  judiciously  filled,  and  the 
school  is  still  strong — as  it  always  has  been — in  its  teaching 
force.  The  University  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  prepara- 
tory school  strong  in  scholarship  and  high  in  moral  and  relig- 
ious tone. 

GIFTS 

Gifts  during  the  year  have  not  been  numerous,  but  we  are 
not  altogether  without  opportunity  to  express  grateful  recog- 
nition for  the  interest  of  benefactors.  Through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Austen  Colgate,  the  "Henry"  house  was  purchased  during 
the  year,  and  will  be  remodelled  and  equipped  as  an  Academy 
"Commons."  This  is  an  important  addition  to  the  facilities 
of  our  Academy,  and  will  undoubtedly  have  a  large  and  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  life  of  the  school. 

Mr.  George  A.  Frisbie  of  Utica  has  established  for  the  College 
a  prize  of  $100  which  is  to  be  awarded  on  Commencement 
Day  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  maintained 
the  highest  standing  in  scholarship  among  those  who  have 
been  awarded  for  at  least  three  times,  and  during  at  least  two 
different  years  of  the  college  course,  the  Colgate  "C"  for  active 
participation  as  athletes  in  some  regular  branch  of  college 
athletics.  The  prize  is  to  be  awarded  only  to  students  who  have 
taken  the  whole  college  course  in  this  institution  and  who  have 
maintained  an  average  standing  for  the  whole  course  of  not 
less  than  B.  This  prize  is  unique  in  conception,  and  ought  to 
be  most  helpful  in  its  influence. 
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In  commemoration  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  presenl  Senior  Class  of  the  Col- 
lege presented  to  the  University  a  handsome  bronze  tablet, 
made  by  the  Gorham  Company.  The  tablet  contains  a  medal- 
lion bust  of  Lincoln  and  the  full  text  of  his  Gettysburg  address. 
It  has  been  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  Library,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  entrance  door  from  the  soldiers'  memorial  tablet.  On 
Lincoln's  birthday,  this  gift  was  formally  presented  by  the  class 
and  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  A  large 
bronze  or  marble  Lust  of  Lincoln  above  the  tablet  would  be 
an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  it,  and  the  opportunity 
for  such  a  gift  is  open  to  other  classes  or  to  any  friends  of  tin1 
University. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  gift  is  that  of  a  life-size  portrait 
of  the  late  John  J.  Jones  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  painted  by 
Mrs.  II.  S.  Lloyd  and  presented  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Lloyd  to  the  Ed- 
ucation Society  for  the  University.  Mr.  Jones  gave  to  the 
Education  Society  its  largest  gift,  of  nearly  $600,000;  and  it  is 
eminently  fitting  that  this  portrait  should  be  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity through  the  Society.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  loggia 
of  the  Library.  In  this  connection,  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  three  paintings  in  the  Reception  Room  of  Eaton  Hall, 
painted  and  given  by  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

A  notable  gift  to  the  Library  is  that  of  twenty-four  volumes 
from  Mrs.  William  J.  Hill  of  Chicago  through  the  Rev.  William 
M.  Lawrence.  1).  I).,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
and  also,  from  the  same  source,  a  valuable  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  buildings  and  scenery  in  European  cities.  "These 
books  from  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  William  J.  Hill  are  choice 
works,  finely  bound,  and  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Library." 

The  Library  has  also  been  favored  by  many  other  gifts  of 
books,  the  donors  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Librarian's 
report.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be  a  growing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  our  alumni  and  friends  to  express  their 
interest  in  this  wav. 
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NEEDS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Various  recommendations  from  individuals  and  departments 
are  presented  to  the  Board  in  a  separate  specific  statement. 
The  recommendations  of  the  University  Faculty  as  to  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  are  also  presented  separately.  In  addition 
to  these  items,  there  are  certain  matters  of  more  general  interest 
which  should  here  receive  mention. 

I  should  fail  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  again  call  the  attention 
of  the  Trustees  to  the  great  and  ever-increasing  need  for  dor- 
mitory accommodations.  That  need  can  hardly  be  stated 
with  too  great  emphasis.  It  has  been  explained  and  enlarged 
upon  in  previous  reports  of  the  President,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  or  desirable  that  I  should  here  go  into  detail.  It  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  visiting  officers  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  urged  in  their  report.  It  is  discussed  at  alumni  meet- 
ings and  at  almost  all  other  gatherings  of  few  or  many 
Colgate  men.  There  seems  to  be  a  practically  unanimous  con- 
viction that  this  is  the  next  step  in  advance,  and  that,  unless 
it  is  soon  taken,  the  College  is  likely  to  suffer  great  and  per- 
haps irreparable  injury.  There  is  probably  no  improvement 
which  would  be  more  heartily  welcomed  and  applauded  by 
students,  Faculty,  and  Alumni.  I  hope  the  Trustees  will  take 
the  problem  into  serious  consideration  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  find  some  satisfactory  solution. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  opportunity  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  College  by  making  provision  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Colgate  has 
already  had  marked  success  in  that  work;  but  the  field  is  a 
large  one  and  is  constantly  broadening.  We  need  to  provide 
more  instruction.  We  need  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  teach- 
ing alumni  and  through  them  with  prospective  students.  We 
need  to  make  the  College  more  serviceable  in  helping  to  secure 
positions  for  our  graduates  who  are  going  to  teach.'  There  is 
a  splendid  field  of  work  here  for  a  man  occupying  the  position 
of     Associate     Professor  of     Education.       At     present     the 
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work  in  Education  is  a  subordinate  pari  of  the  department 
of  Philosophy.  It  should  be  enlarged  as  soon  as  possible 
and  should  ultimately  be  made  an   independent   department. 

There  is  increasing  need  for  a  new  edition  of  the  general 
catalogue.  It  is  now  over  four  years  since  the  original 
edition  was  published,  and  much  of  the  material  is  nearly  five 
years  old.  The  work  of  revision  and  printing  would  inevitably 
occupy  more  than  a  year.  This  would  make  a  six-year  inter- 
val, certainly  a  very  long  one  for  such  a  work.  Such  catalogues 
are  usually  published  triennially.  In  addition  to  these  general 
considerations,  there  is  the  reason  that  the  first  revision  should 
give  much  attention  to  completing  the  imperfections  of  the 
original  edition  with  reference  to  older  alumni.  The  longer 
revision  is  delayed,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  secure  the  de- 
sired information.  An  effort  made  soon  would  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  gathering  up  all  the  information  that  is  now 
available  concerning  early  students.  For  these  reasons,  I 
have  had  an  estimate  made  as  to  the  probable  expense  of  a  new7 
edition,  and  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  looking 
toward  a  revision  and  republication. 

Of  course,  much  more  might  be  said  as  to  the  needs  and  op- 
portunities of  the  University;  but  I  recognize  the  difficulty  of 
a  large  expansion  at  the  present  time,  and  refrain  from  urging 
any  matters  except  those  which  seem  to  demand  immediate 
attention. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H  Crawshaw, 

President   pro  tempore. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY 

To  the  President  pro  tempore  of  Colgate  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

During  the  year  now  closing,  the  work  of  the  College  has  been 
carried  on  with  energy  and  with  a  very  high  average  of  success. 
The  splendid  additions  to  our  equipment,  in  Lathrop  Hall 
and  the  enlarged  Chemical  Laboratory,  are  being  splendidly 
utilized.  No  one  can  inspect  them  without  the  keenest  satis- 
faction in  the  advancement  thus  made  possible. 

In  the  older  departments,  chiefly  the  "humanities,"  so 
called,  there  is  necessarily  less  to  strike  the  eye  and  stir  the 
imagination  of  the  casual  visitor.  But  in  the  competence 
and  conscientiousness  of  the  instruction  given,  in  the  spirit  of 
progress,  in  the  interest  and  faithfulness  of  the  students,  and 
in  solid  results,  the  departments  of  the  older  studies  need  not 
fear  comparisons.  The  ideal  has  not  been  attained  in  any  de- 
partment. Doubtless  it  never  will  be.  Even  if  our  present 
ideals  should  be  realized,  the  professors  would  immediately 
form  new  and  higher  ones.  Otherwise  they  would  prove 
themselves  unworthy  of  their  vocation. 

It  should  not  be  discouraging,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  minds 
of  some  professors  "a  noble  discontent"  with  things  as  they 
are.  In  considerable  detail,  and  possibly  with  unusual  plain- 
ness of  speech,  the  needs  of  various  departments  are  pointed 
out  in  the  reports  herewith  submitted.  The  chief  need  seems 
to  be  for  more  instructors.  If  six  or  seven  cannot  be  provided 
at  once,  it  is  for  the  President,  in  counsel  with  the  Board,  to 
determine  where  the  next  advances  may  be  made  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  College  as  a  whole. 
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Our  recenl  growth  in  numbers  emphasizes  the  propriety  of 
these  requests.  In  L905,  the  College  enrolled  248  men;  in  1906, 
273;  in  11)07.  287;  for  the  current  year,  307.  The  graduates 
of  these  same  years  number  respectively  35,  -17,  II;  and  for 
this  year,  55.  College  Graduate  Professional  Certifi- 
cates were  conferred  in  the  same  years  by  the  StMte  Depart- 
ment o\  Education  upon  10,  13,  21,  respectively;  andthisyear 
36  men  will  be  entitled  to  receive  them,  of  whom  30  expect  to 
take  up  the  work  of  teaching. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  along  with  this  consistent  and 
rapid  growth  the  number  of  special  students  is  diminishing, 
having  numbered  for  the  years  under  consideration,  27,  34,  26, 
24;  and  fewer  men  than  formerly  enter  with  conditions. 

The  statistics  just  presented  might  easily  stimulate  unduly 
the  optimistic  spirit.  When  all  is  going  so  well,  why  exert 
ourselves?  Even  if  we  had  no  ambition  to  better  our  own  best, 
we  cannot  afford  to  forget  that  other  colleges  also  are  advancing. 
If  we  are  to  appeal  strongly  and  with  a  clear  conscience  to  the 
best  class  of  patrons,  it  is  necessary  for  us  not  simply  to  be  better 
than  we  once  were,  but  to  be  as  good  as  the  best  of  our  competi- 
tors. The  time  has  gone  by  when  even  pious  parents  are  will- 
ing to  accept  for  their  sons  cheapness  and  wholesome  surround- 
ings as  a  substitute  for  ample  facilities  and  scholarly  instruction. 
1  venture  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  far-reaching  plans 
should  be  formulated  and  adopted,  looking  in  part  to  the  dis- 
covery of  young  men  whose  personality  and  attainments  shall 
give  the  fullest  guarantee  of  their  permanent  value  to  the  in- 
stitution. From  these,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  teaching  force 
should  be  recruited,  until  Colgate  shall  be  second  to  none  in 
that  personal  touch  and  inspiring  leadership  which  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  secure  where  the  students  are  numbered  by  thousands, 
but  which  ought  to  be  conspicuous  in  a  college  of  moderate 
size  like  Colgate. 

It  is  no  longer  a  simple  matter  to  secure  such  men.  Financial 
returns,  in  posse,  if  not  in  esse,  are  greater  almost  everywhere 
than  in  teaching.     The  kind  of  men  needed  to  make  a  great 
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faculty  are  needed  everywhere.  Only  those  can  be  secured  and 
retained  as  teachers  whose  aptitudes  incline  them  to  the  work 
and  to  whom  the  joy  of  success  in  their  chosen  calling  is  to 
some  extent  a  compensation  for  their  financial  limitations. 
Such  men  are  few.  They  can  be  found  only  by' looking  for 
them,  by  searching  sometimes  for  years.  Hence  the  need  of 
far-reaching  plans. 

Two  members  of  the  Faculty,  Dr.  Child  and  Professor  Ewart, 
have  been  absent  on  leave.  Their  reports  are  also  submitted. 
Professor  Ewart's  improvement  in  health  is  very  gratifying 
and  gives  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  resume  his  work 
next  year. 

Two  professors  will  be  absent  on  leave  during  the  coming 
year.  Doctor  Andrews,  who  never  makes  his  length  of  service 
an  excuse  for  lessening  his  labors,  has  richly  earned  his  year 
abroad — sure  to  be  fruitful  also  for  his  department.  The  re- 
quired work  in  Greek  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Hughes.  Pro- 
fessor Chester,  as  his  report  indicates,  is  planning  a  year  of 
travel  and  study  that  cannot  fail  to  make  his  work  still  more 
effective. 

The  spirit  of  the  student  body  has  been  excellent.  The  in- 
stitution has  been  almost  entirely  free  from  serious  illness,  and 
there  have  been  no  deaths. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  record  my  appreciation  of  the  help- 
fulness extended  to  me  in  the  work  of  the  Dean's  office.  Many 
of  its  duties  are  complex,  and  some  are  difficult  and  delicate. 
The  results  of  your  own  long  experience,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, have  been  mine  to  command;  and  the  loyal  and  efficient 
cooperation  of  Registrar  Fisk  and  his  careful  assistants  has  been 
invaluable.  Such  success  as  may  have  attended  my  work 
is  largely  due  to  this  assistance. 

Very    respectfully    submitted, 
John  Greene, 

Dean   pro   tempore. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMI- 
NARY 

Tothi  President   pro   tempore  of  Colgate  University: 

Sir: — 1  am  glad  to  repoii  thai  the  presenl  Seminary  year  has 
been  one  of  prosperity  and  success.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  has  been  60 — 51  at  Hamilton,  and  9  in  the 
Italian  Department  at  Brooklyn.  Of  the  51  students  with  us 
at  Hamilton,  1  has  been  the  .Jones  Fellow,  18  have  been  in  the 
Senior  Class,  16  in  the  Middle  Class,  and  16  in  the  Junior  Class. 
Of  the  number  in  the  three  classes  at  Hamilton,  19  have  been  in 
the  Full  Course,  21  in  the  Greek  Course,  and  10  in  the  English 
Course.  Of  the  51  men  at  Hamilton,  35  have  a  college  degree, 
and  all  but  (>  of  the  others  have  had  more  or  less  college  training, 
in  some  cases  having  had  nearly  the  entire  college  course.  The 
6  who  have  not  received  any  college  education  have,  in  each 
case,  had  such  a  previous  education  and  experience  that  the 
Faculty  have  deemed  them  fitted  to  profit  by  the  work  in  the 
Seminary  without  in  any  way  hindering  the  work  or  the  progress 
of  our  college  graduates.  It  has  not  seemed  to  be  wise  to  admit 
none  but  college  graduates  to  our  Seminary;  but,  in  admitting 
others  than  graduates,  the  Faculty  are  careful  to  accept  only 
those  who  are,  in  their  judgment,  prepared  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Seminary  and  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  it  affords, 
and  who  will  not  make  the  work  of  our  college  graduates  in 
any  way  less  efficient  or  successful. 

All  the  members  of  the  Faculty  have  been  present  in  the 
Seminary  during  the  yea]-,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions  to  be 
mentioned,  have  done  the  usual  work  of  their  departments. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  Academic  year,  Dr.  Clarke,  the  J.  J.  Jos- 
lin  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  after  eighteen  (18)  years  of 
successful  and  conspicuous  service,  felt  compelled,  on  account 
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of  continued  lack  of  health  and  strength,  to  resign  his  professor- 
ship; but  he  accepted  from  the  Trustees  of  the  University  the 
chair  of  Ethics  and  Apologetics,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  should  do  such  work  in  this  new  department  as  his  health  and 
strength  might  permit.  During  the  present  year,  he  has  done 
such  work  in  his  new  relation  to  the  Seminary  as  he  has  found 
it  possible  to  do;  and  of  this  work  his  own  report,  which  will  be 
found  appended,  gives  a  full  account.  The  resignation  of  Dr. 
Clarke  left  the  chair  of  Christian  Theology  vacant  during  the 
present  year;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  vacancy  may  be  filled 
at  the  coming  Commencement.  Meantime,  the  work  of  this 
Department  has  been  done,  with  great  acceptance  both  to  his 
colleagues  and  to  the  students,  by  Professor  John  B.  Anderson 
of  the  Department  of  the  English  Bible  and  Ecclesiology.  This 
service  on  the  part  of  Professor  Anderson  was  made  possible 
by  having  Dr.  Estes,  the  professor  of  NewT  Testament  Interpre- 
tation, take  together,  as  he  willingly  and  kindly  consented 
to  do,  all  the  Junior  Class,  both  such  as  used  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment and  such  as  used  the  English  version,  to  do  with  him  their 
work  in  the  New  Testament,  just  as  he  also  did  during  the  year 
of  Professor  Anderson's  absence  in  Europe.  In  this  connection 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Estes,  after  eighteen 
years  of  continuous  service  without  a  furlough,  having  received 
from  the  Trustees  of  the  University  a  leave  of  absence,  will 
spend  the  coming  year  in  Europe.  During  this  year,  the  en- 
tire Junior  Class,  both  such  as  use  the  Greek  Testament  and 
such  as  use  the  English  version,  will  do  the  work  in  the  New 
Testament  with  Professor  Anderson,  wrho  will  thus  reciprocate 
the  favor  of  Dr.  Estes  during  his  own  absence  abroad.  The 
other  work  usually  done  by  Dr.  Estes  has  already  been  done  in 
advance  by  adjustments  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty, 
or  will  be  done  after  his  return.  So  that,  with  the  exception 
of  such  loss  as  must  come  when  any  member  of  the  Faculty  is 
absent,  because  his  colleagues  are  left  without  his  presence  and 
his  counsel,  the  work  of  the  Seminary,  while  it  will  be  made 
more  efficient  by  the  added  experience  and  knowledge  to  be 
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gained,  will  not  suffer  in  consequence  of  an  absence  so  abundant- 
ly earned  and  so  well  deserved. 

The  work  of  the  Senior  Class  in  \e\v  York  City  during  the 
Winter  term  was  tins  year  under  I  he  care  of  i  wo  members  of  our 
Faculty,  Professor  Logan, who  went  from  t  lie  Seminary  here,  and 
Professor  Judson,  who  was  residing  in  the  city.  The  reports  of 
these  officers,  appended,  will  show  what  was  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  work,  and  what  portion  of  it  was  done  by  each  pro- 
fessor. This  was  the  first  time  that  this  plan  had  been  tried; 
and  the  success  which  attended  the  trial  of  it,  and  also  the  bet- 
ter adjustment  of  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  thus  made  possible, 
make  it  quite  evident  that  we  have  at  last  found,  for  our  pres- 
ent circumstances  at  any  rate,  the  most  feasible  and  effective 
plan  for  our  work  in  New  York. 

The  regular  lectures  of  the  Seminary  Course  by  Dr.  Lloyd 
and  Professor  Huntington  have  been  given  this  year,  Professor 
Huntington  having  recovered  his  health  so  that  he  could  again 
take  up  his  work  in  the  Seminary,  for  which  we  are  grateful. 
In  addition  to  these  regular  lectures,  there  have  been  given  be- 
fore the  Seminary  from  time  to  time,  by  invitation  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, quite  a  number  of  special  lectures,  which  have  been  of 
no  little  interest  and  profit  to  the  students.  Those  who  gave 
these  lectures  were:  Professor  Carl  Clemen,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Bonn,  one  lecture  on  the  Influence  of  Judaism 
on  Christianity;  Rev.  Charles  A.  Sears,  of  the  New  York  City 
Mission,  one  lecture  on  Foreigners  in  New  York  City;  Rev. 
James  M.  Bruce,  formerly  lecturer  to  our  Italian  Department, 
one  lecture  on  Pastoral  Ethics;  Rev.  Louis  A.  Holden,  Ph.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Utica,  one  lecture  on 
the  Birth  Narratives  of  the  Gospels;  Rev.  Sumner  R.  Vinton, 
Missionary  to  the  Karens,  one  illustrated  lecture  on  Life  in 
Burmah;  Rev.  John  A.  Deering,  D.  D.,  General  Missionary 
of  the  Missionary  L'nion,  one  lecture  on  Problems  of  the  East ; 
Rev.  W.  I.  Southerton,  of  the  Baptist  Temple,  Brooklyn,  two 
lectures  on  Sunday  School  Work;  Rev.  Charles  H.  Watson, 
D.  D.;  three  lectures  on  Pastoral  Experience. 
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The  improvements  in  Eaton  Hall  have,  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Education  Society,  been  continued  during  the  year,- 
and  additional  arrangements  have  been  made,  in  the  same  way, 
for  the  care  of  the  building  and  the  rooms  of  the  students.  The 
present  arrangements  and  care  provide  well  for  the  needs  and 
the  comforts  of  the  students. 

The  Italian  Department  in  Brooklyn  has  done  a  good  work 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  students  has  increased,  and 
the  organization  of  the  work  has  been  made  much  more  com- 
plete. It  seems  more  and  more  evident  that  this  Department 
of  the  Seminary  will,  in  the  end,  meet  a  real  need,  and  secure 
important  results.  But  it  is  still  in  the  stage  of  experiment 
and  investigation  on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  per- 
plexing conditions  under  which  its  work  must  be  done.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  progress  gradually  and 
with  patience;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  be  confident  that  the 
end  will  justify  the  endeavor. 

The  reports  of  the  different  instructors  relating  to  the  work 
in  their  several  departments  follow  in  the  usual  order. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.    Burnham, 
Dean  of  the    Theological  Seminary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  COLGATE  ACADEMY 

For  the  Academic  Year  ending  Juno,  1909. 
To  the  President  and  Board  <>/'  Trustees  of  Colgate  University: 
Gentlemen: — In  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  Colgate  Academy, 
I.  as    Principal,  herewith  submit  my  thirteenth  annual  report. 

ENROLLMENT 
The  total  enrollment  for  the  past  year  is  184,  which  is  about 
the  same  as  for  the  previous  year.     Of  this  number,  seventy- 
five  (75)  were  new  students. 

LIFE  AND  HEALTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

During  the  past  year,  the  school  has  been  remarkably  free 
from  illness  of  any  kind,  either  among  the  Faculty  or  among 
the  students. 

In  athletics,  the  Academy  has  had  its  share  of  honors.  In 
Track  "Meets,"  we  did  not  take  first  place  as  we  had  done 
so  many  times  in  past  years.  This  is  explained  partly  by 
the  fact  that  we  competed  with  more  schools  and  with  some 
of  the  strongest  schools  in  athletics  to  be  found  either  in  this 
State  or  out.  It  was  a  fact,  too,  that  we  did  not  have  the 
athletic  material  which  we  have  had  some  years. 

However,  on  the  side  of  scholarship,  we  feel  that  perhaps  we 
have  more  than  held  our  own.  It  must  be  of  interest  to  our 
Trustees  to  know  that  it  is  our  first  purpose  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  scholarship  and  of  character. 

The  majority  of  our  students  enter  higher  schools  of  learning. 

In  our  own  College,  the  catalogue  of  last  year  reveals  the  fact 
that  there  were  enrolled  from  the  Academy  seventy-two  men, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  total  enrollment  of  287. 
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Furthermore,  we  were  well  represented  in  other  higher  in- 
stitutions. Last  fall  we  sent  men  to  ten  (10)  higher  institutions 
other  than  our  own  College. 

That  we  send  out  our  men  well  prepared  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  according  to  the  last  catalogue  of  our  College, 
out  of  28  prize  awards  made,  17,  or  more  than  one-half,  went  to 
old  Academes. 

During  the  year  past,  the  discipline  of  the  school  has  been 
almost  entirely  free  from  any  unpleasantness  whatever. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  school  has  been  strong  and  wholesome. 
The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  serious-minded  young  men 
with  a  definite  purpose  has    given  stability  to  the  school. 

THE  NEW  COMMONS 

A  new  feature  of  our  school  life  for  next  year  is  the  new 
"Commons"  which  will  be  opened  in  September.  The  "Henry" 
house  across  the  street  from  the  Academy  has  already  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  Austen  Colgate,  one  of  our  Trustees.  During 
the  summer,  the  necessary  changes  will  be  made,  and  the  house 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year.  This  new  plan  is  most  cordially  received  by  the  school. 
It  will  offer  social  advantages  which  the  school  has  never  had 
before.  The  dining  hall  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  members  of  the  Faculty  in  cooperation  with  the  Principal, 
who  assumes  responsibility  for  the  business    management. 

THE  FACULTY 

At  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  three  changes  were  made 
in  our  Faculty.  Mr.  E.  W.  Smith  was  transferred  from  the 
Academy  to  the  department  of  Public  Speaking  in  our  College. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Collings  entered  upon  graduate  work  at  Yale;  and 
Mr.  Warren  Sisson  took  up  medical  study  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
For  these  three  vacancies  respectively,  the  following  men 
were  appointed:  Mr.  W.  G.  Benedict,  class  of  1906  of  our  Col- 
lege; Mr.  R.  E.  McGown,  a  graduate  of  Boston    University   of 
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three  years'  experience  as  a  teacher;  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Foster  of 
the  last  graduating  class  in  our  own  College.  Those  men  have 
all  well  filled  their  places. 

We  regrel  that  we  are  to  lose  Mr.  Stewart,  who  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred   to   a    position    in   our   College.     Mr.    Stewart    has    had 

charge  of  the  Latin  department  in  the  Academy  for  a  period 
of  seven  years.      Ho  came  to  us  with  many  years  of  experience 

as  a  teacher,  and  he  has  made;  a  large  place  for  himself,  not 
only  in  the  class-room  but  in  the  life  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Stewart  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  L.  Spencer, 
a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  1902.  He  comes  after  seven 
years  of  most  successful  experience.  He  was  a  student  of  high 
rank  in  both  preparatory  school  and  college.  He  specialized 
in  Latin,  and  so  his  preparation  was  such  as  would  best  fit  him 
for  work  in  our  Academy.  He  comes  to  us  with  the  best  of 
recommendations  for  his  high  scholarship,  as  a  young  man  of 
strong  Christian  character,  and  as  a  successful  teacher. 

Your  Principal  would  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
his  gratitude  for  the  hearty  support  of  his  Faculty  and  the 
student  body.  He  also  wishes  to  thank  the  President  and  the 
Hoard  for  their  sympathy  and  cooperation  in  all  matters  of 
interest  to  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  L.  Shepardson, 

Principal. 


REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  Colgate  University: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  covering 
the  academic  year  1908-1909. 

The  enrollment  in  the  College  for  the  year  1907-8  was  288; 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1909,  308.  It  is  worthy  of  special 
mention  once  more  that  with  larger  classes  coming  in  year 
after  year,  each  is  better  prepared  for  entrance  than  those 
which  preceded  it.  The  class  which  entered  last  September, 
numbering  116,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  College, 
and  the  records  show  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  was  the  best 
prepared  of  any  class  in  recent  years.  It  is  equally  gratifying 
to  note  the  sincerity  of  purpose  and  the  sterling  qualities 
of  manhood  which  mark  these  classes.  Colgate  is  not  being 
driven  from  her  traditions,  by  the  .kind  of  men  who  come  in. 
Of  the  116  men  entering  last  September,  74  are  members  of 
Christian  churches.  Of  the  remainder,  32  attend  Christian 
Churches  of  which  their  parents  are  members;  and  only  ten  of 
this  large  class  have  no  affiliation  with  Christian     churches. 

To  succeed,  the  small  college  needs  publicity — a  publicity 
characterized  by  suitable  dignity.  She  must  find  a  way  to  be- 
come known  in  the  best  preparatory  schools.  Colgate  is  be- 
coming thus  favorably  known  in  these  schools  by  the  state- 
ment and  restatement  of  her  high  ideals  and  her  high  rank 
in  scholarship.  In  this  campaign  of  publicity,  your  Registrar 
has  sought  to  deserve  and  to  win  for  Colgate  the  cordial  esteem 
of  secondary  school  masters.  Pursuant  to  this  purpose,  he 
prepared  during  the  year  a  brochure  entitled  "Costly  Mistakes 
in  High  School  Courses."  Ten  thousand  copies  were  distribut- 
ed in  a  large  number  of  high  schools  in  our  own  and  other  states. 
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It  was  intended  as  a  help  to  secondary  school  principals  in  guid- 
ing first  and  second  year  students  into  wise  courses.  The  dis- 
tribution was  followed  by  the  receipl  of  about  three  hundred 
letters  of  commendation  and  appreciation. 

Personal  visitation  of  men  and  schools  has  been  carried  on 
this  yeai  as  in  the  past,  bul  with  the  added  caution  gained 
by  eight  years'  experience. 

In  the  work  of  registration  of  students  and  the  keeping'of 

their  college  records,  your  Registrar  has  had  three  definite 
aims  constantly  in  view — accuracy,  permanency,  and  such 
clearness  as  will  make  these  records  perfectly  intelligible 
to  anyone  consulting  them  now  or  in  the  future. 

The  unfailing  courtesy  of  officers  of  administration  and 
instruction  in  promptly  furnishing  from  their  departments  in- 
formation needed  for  the  college  records  has  made  possible  an 
efficiency  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  which  would  otherwise 
be  impossible. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

Vincent  B.  Fisk, 

Registrar. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  COLGATE  UNIVER- 
SITY 

To  the  President  of  Colgate  University: 

One  year  ago,  I  reported,  as  Librarian,  that  I  held 

the  sum  of $       207  28 

The  income  from  the     invested     funds     has     been 

as  usual $    1,250  00 

There  has  been  received  from  the  special  Incidental 

Fund  collected  from  students 1,553  32 

There  has  been    received    from    department    funds 

and  other  sources 302  88 

The  total  receipts  have  thus  been $    3,313  48 

The  charges  for  binding  amount  to.   .  .$     254  68 

The  charges  for  periodicals $     508  92 

The  charges  for  books $  2403  65 

The  total  charges  are $    3,167  25 

Leaving  on  hand 146  23 

The  accessions  to  the  General  Library  have  been 

by  gift 669 

by  binding  of  magazines 208 

by  purchase 1491 

Congressional       Documents, 
Serial  Set,  accessioned  this 
year 1939 

Total  accessions 4307 

There  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Library  429,  of  which 
332  are  vols,  of  the  cloth-bound  Gov't  documents  which  have 
been  replaced  by  the  sheep-bound  Serial  Set. 
Making  a  net  increase  of 3878 
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The  number  of  hooks  reported  lasl  year  was 15620 

The  total  consequently  is  49498 

There  are  in  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  ac- 
cording to  l  ho  Curator's  Report 4783 

General  total  at  date 54281 


GIFTS 


One  of  the  notable  gifts  of  the  year  was  received  from  Mrs. 
William  J.  Hill  of  Chicago  through  Dr.  Lawrence,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  24  volumes,  of  fine 
binding  as  well  as  important  contents,  including  the  octavo 
edition  of  Audubon's  Birds  and  a  set  of  Audubon's  Quadrupeds. 

From  Mr.  J.  A.  Coles,  a  20  volume  set  of  the  Makers  of 
History  was  received;  Mrs.  Mary  G.  White  gave  12  volumes 
from  the  library  of  her  son,  the  late  W.  F.  White,  Ph.  D.,  ('93); 
from  Rev.  E.  B.  Law  ('56),  9  volumes;  from  Mr.  George  L. 
Raymond,  4  volumes;  from  Rev.  C.  A.  Votey,  3  volumes;  from 
the  late  James  Chrystal  ('55),  Charles  Janet,  and  E.  L.  Lasher, 
2  volumes  each;  also  one  volume  each  from  H.  T.  R.  Aude 
('05),  Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett  ('86),  Professor  C.  R.  Brown,  D.  I)., 
the  late  Rev.  Adams  Cleghorne  ('37),  D.  R.  Coe  (72),  C.  H. 
Dodge,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Dodge,  W7.  M.  Foote,  the  late  Rev.  Norman 
Fox,  D.  D.,  J.  I.  D.  Hinds,  H.  F.  Keyser  ('11),  Herbert  Lisle 
('11),  S.  A.  Peeser,  S.  M.  Schermerhorn,  Rev.  L.  G.  Simon 
('05),  W.  H.  Stennett,  Miss  Hope  T  raver,  and  F.  N.  Vanden- 
burg.  The  following  gifts  have  also  been  made  from  within 
the  Faculty:  from  the  library  of  our  late  President,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Merrill  gave  47  volumes;  Professor  Clarke,  55  volumes; 
Professor  Estes,  48  volumes;  Professor  McGregory,  22  volumes; 
Professor  Greene,  14  volumes;  Professor  A.  W.  Smith,  8  vol- 
umes; Professor  Taylor,  2  volumes;  Professors  Burnham  and 
Ewart,  one  each. 
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In  addition  to  the  usual  gifts  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, of  which  we  are  a  depository,  and  from  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  we  are 
also  indebted  for  gifts  to  the  American  Library  Association,  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  the  Dupont  Powder 
Company,  Litchfield  County  University  Club,  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indians,  New  England  Cremation 
Society,  the  Study  Club  of  Brooklyn,the  Towle  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Universal  Peace  Congress  Commission,  the  Viv- 
isection Reform  Society.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  follow- 
ing states  for  publications:  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Vermont;  and  to  Western  Australia,  Canada, 
and  Uruguay,  and  to  the  City  of  Rochester  ;  and  to  the  follow- 
ing colleges: — Bowdoin,  Bryn  Mawr,  Harvard,  University  of 
Illinois. 

The  work  of  the  Library  has  been  carried  on  this  year  with- 
out change  among  the  regular  employees.  Miss  Smith  as  As- 
sistant Librarian,  Miss  Reeves  as  Cataloguer,  and  Mrs.  Bate- 
man  as  Loan  Desk  Assistant,  have  carried  on  efficiently  the 
duties    assigned   to   them. 

The  work  in  the  Library  of  special  note  for  the  year  has 
consisted  in  the  accessioning  and  rearranging  of  the  valuable 
Serial  Set  of  Congressional  Documents.  Although  we  became 
a  depository  only  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  large  number  of 
the  previous  issues  have  been  secured  from  the  Government, 
making  our  set,  though  still  incomplete,  much  more  useful. 
Of  course,  the  volumes  of  this  set  had  been  at  all  times  accessi- 
ble for  consultation,  though  not  always  conveniently.  The 
main  part  of  the  set  has  been  transferred  from  the  small  room 
originally  intended  for  a  government  document  room  to  the 
lower  stack  room.  This  stack  room  was  nearly  filled  with  cases 
two  years  ago,  but  these  cases  are  now  fully  occupied,  and 
little  room  is  left  in  the  government  document  room.  The 
changes  result  in  much  greater  convenience  of  consultation 
and  accuracy  of  record  for  this  set,  and  thus  it  is  made  much 
more  valuable  to  the  Library. 
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The  opening  of  the   Italian    Department   of  the  Seminary  in 

\cw  York  City  has  seemed  to  render  ii  advisable  to  open  there 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Mangano  a  special  department  of 
the  Library.  Books  amounting  in  number  to  147  volumes 
have  been  secured,     partly  by  purchase,  bul  mainly  by  gift, 

and  sent  down  to  Brooklyn  for  use  there.  A  considerable 
number  of  other  hooks  had  already  been  secured  there 
and  have  been  sent  up  here  to  be  properly  labelled  and 
catalogued,  but  reached  here  too  late  for  the  work  to  be  done  be- 
fore Commencement .  These  will  be  included  in  next  year's  report 

Among  the  gifts  will  be  noted  the  gift  of  twenty-two  volumes 
from  .Mrs.  William  J.  Hill  of  Chicago  through  the  Rev.  William 
M.  Lawrence,  I).  D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and 
also,  from  the  same  source,  a  valuable  collection  of  photographs 
of  buildings  and  scenery  in  European  cities.  These  books  from 
the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  William  J.  Hill  are  choice  works, 
finely  bound,  and  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  treasures 
of  the  Library.  We  have,  however,  no  cases  intended  for  the 
preservation  and  display  of  books  of  special  value  or  interest. 
I  would  respectfully  request  authorization  to  procure  a  set  of 
drawers  with  glass  covers,  for  this  purpose.  The  cost  can  only 
be  roughly  estimated,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  their  being  manu- 
factured for  the  trade;  but  I  should  presume  that  a  hundred 
dollars,  more  or  less,  would  be  required. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  leave  of  absence 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  granted  to  the  Librarian.  During  his 
absence,  many  details  of  administration  will  need  attention 
beyond  the  work  of  the  usual  library  assistants.  W^ith  the 
approval  of  President  Crawshaw,  I  have  accordingly  arranged 
with  Professor  George  R.  Berry  to  attend  to  these  indispensable 
details,  and  would  respectfully  request,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  question  as  to  his  authority,  that  Professor  Berry  should 
be  appointed  Acting  Librarian  during  the  term  of  the  absence 
of  the  Librarian. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

D.   F.   Estes. 


BAPTIST  HISTORICAL  COLLECTION 

To  the  Librarian  of  Colgate   University: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  annual  report  for  the  collegi- 
ate year  ending  June  24,  1909. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  Historical  Collec- 
tion during  the  year  by  cataloguing  was  220;  the  sermons  and 
pamphlets  catalogued  number  316.  Reports  numbering  2,979 
were  received;  1,482  religious  papers  and  magazines  were  add- 
ed; also  the  " American  Baptist"  file  of  newspapers  in  12  bound 
volumes.  We  have  sent  to  friends  and  moderators  and  clerks 
of  the  various  conventions  and  associations  3,769  letters  and 
postals,  receiving  405  letters  of  inquiry  and  information.  The 
number  of  books  added  by  purchase  and  gift  was  128.  92 
volumes  were  bound  during  the  year.  The  use  of  the  Histor- 
ical Collection  continues  about  the  same.  Professor  W.  J. 
McGlothlin,  Professor  of  Church  History  at  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  will  spend  the  summer 
vacation  in  research  work  in  the  Historical  Collection. 

Gifts  of  books  and  pamphlets  were  received  from  Professor 
Clarke,  Professor  Estes,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Merrill,  Mr.  G.  M.  Schott, 
Colgate  Library,  Mr.  Belknap,  President  G.  P.  Gould  of  London, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  International  Sunday  School  Convention, 
Mrs.  Moore,  India,  Rev.  Lansing  Burrows,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Rushbrooke  of  London,  Southern  Baptist  Sunday  School 
Board.  Manuscript  letters  concerning  William  Mclntyre, 
class  of  1861,  were  given  by  President  W.  H.  Crawshaw;  also 
old  programs  of  the  College  were  presented  by  Professor  N.  L. 
Andrews  and  Dean  John  Greene.  The  work  of  collecting  the 
material  relating  to  the  Seminary,  College  and  Academy  was 
continued,  and  the    memorabilia  arranged  in  the  album. 
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Some  progress  has  beenmade  toward  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Baptist  denomination; 
this  may  become  a  helpful  addition. 

We  have  been  successful  in  securing  the  duplicates  (con- 
sisting of  1(k>  books  and  390  pamphlets,  which  have  not  been 
catalogued  or  included  in  this  report)  from  the  Angus  Library 
at  Regent's  Park  College,  London.  This  Library  was  the  gift 
of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Angus  who  for  many  years  devoted  much 
time  and  care  to  the  endeavor  to  collect  hooks  and  documents 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Baptists  and  to  the  contro- 
versies in  which  the  Baptists  have  been  conspicuously  engaged. 
This  purpose  has  given  to  the  Library  a  distinctive  character. 

The  price  of  these  duplicates,  on  expert  advice,  was  placed 
at  £300.  This  amount  we  were  unable  to  give.  Finally 
the  Finance  Committee  of  Regent's  Park  College  generously 
accepted  our  offer  of  £150,  as  they  preferred  to  have 
the  Samuel  Colgate  Baptist  Historical  Collection  strengthened 
by  this  substantial  and  useful  addition. 

Respectfully    submitted, 
Virginia  Appleton  Willson. 
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